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On Getting Out the Vote 


“ E don’t care how you vote, but we want you 


to do your duty and vote!” 

This plausible appeal for good citizenship, very 
much in season just now, needs a bit of scrutiny. In 
the first place, it isn’t strictly true. Everyone who 
tries to increase the size of the popular vote cares 
about the quality as well as the quantity of it. Some- 
times the effort to “get out the vote” is prompted 
by the belief that the stay-at-home vote is mostly 
“on our side,” and therefore the seemingly neutral 
appeal is equivalent to electioneering. Not that this is 
intrinsically bad, but it has a flavor of disingenuous- 
ness. 

But a more fundamental question is whether or 
not there is any duty to vote, period. That is to say, 
apart from the duty to vote intelligently and con- 
scientiously, is there any moral obligation to cast a 
ballot? We speak as if non-voting were in itself de- 
linquent behavior. It is even being suggested that 
voting should be compulsory. But is this a sound 
judgment? When a member of a deliberate assembly 
abstains from voting on a pending issue because he 
is unable to form a judgment in which he himself 
has confidence, we don’t call him a slacker. Might 
we not reverse the proposition and say that one who 
has no conviction on a question has a duty not to 
vote? It is reasonable to suppose that the small per- 
centage of the potential vote that is actually cast at 
an average election is in part due to the lack of con- 
viction on the part of the individual citizens that 
there is virtue in merely casting a ballot. Popular 
elections are a democratic device for registering the 
will of the people. If they have no actual will with 
reference to the issues there is nothing significant 
to register. 

Moreover, the absentee vote should really be 
counted as part of the returns. Making all due al- 
lowance for the laggards, many of the stay-at-homes 
are doubtless voting against the election, so to speak. 
By failing to cast their ballots they are registering 
their lack of faith in the democratic process, or of 
enthusiasm for it, because they are not impressed 
with the results. To the extent that this is true, urg- 
ing people to vote is not likely to be a fruitful under- 
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taking. And as for the laggards—those who simply 
are not interested—pressure put upon them to go to 
the polls may be positively injurious. Until people 
look upon voting as a significant and valuable privi- 
lege, to talk about it as a duty seems premature. 

Strange, indeed, it is that the radical implications 
of universal suffrage have been so little recognized. 
There is little to support the view that the more 
people who participate in a decision the wiser and 
sounder it will be. That assumption leaves out the 
most important ingredient in the democratic process: 
meaningful, voluntary participation. It cannot be 
meaningful if it comes in at the last act, just in time 
to say “aye” or “no” to an issue posed by somebody 
else. And if we should succeed in getting out all the 
vote without increasing intelligent and conscientious 
participation in defining issues, framing platforms 
and choosing candidates for office, the net result 
might be dangerous. 

President Umphrey Lee in a challenging little book 
written several years ago—Render Unto the People 
—argued that since in a democratic society the rule 
of the majority is virtually unlimited, the popular 
will is the ultimate arbiter of all issues that arise. 
Even “the fate of Christianity in this country,” he 
wrote, “rests ultimately—so far as human affairs go 
—with the majority.” The limitations inherent in a 
constitutional system are, after all, only temporary 
checks. In the long run the sovereign people can 
tear up their constitution if they choose to do so. It 
is the essence of the democratic faith that the people 
as a whole can be trusted more safely than any part 
of the people—but only when they are governed by 
intelligence and good will. Woodrow Wilson de- 
clared that he had full confidence in the people “when 
they are fully informed and free to act.” That is an 
important qualification. It would seem better to add: 
when they have developed a reasonable capacity for 
disinterested judgment. Without disciplined judg- 
ment the people of a democracy have unparalleled 
facilities for self-destruction. Up to a point, Plato’s 
dim view of democracies was justified. 

The current news bears ample testimony—rein- 
forced by the Congressional Record—that formally 





democratic processes may be effectually directed 
toward nullifying the most basic human rights. 
Men may be elected to office, and kept there term 
after term, who are doers of evil in the sight of the 
Lord. An eminent American sociologist used to 
maintain that although the people as a whole lacked 
competence for many essential decisions they were 
at least competent to choose their leaders. Today we 
find sinister figures in public life who seem perfectly 
secure in their constituencies, no matter how crudely 
they perform. Time was when the franchise was 
generally restricted to keep it from being debased. 
But experience taught that all such imposed restric- 
tions carried with them greater dangers than those 
they were aimed at. Yet this does not mean that 
there is virtue in a big vote. It can be cogently 
argued that where intricate issues of domestic eco- 
nomics or international diplomacy are at stake in a 
political campaign the country is better served by 


people who make the exercise of the franchise wait 
upon understanding of the issues. 

In other words, the effort that goes into merely 
getting out the vote might better be expended in get- 
ting more intelligence and conscience into the vote. 
To say this is to run the risk of dire accusation, for 
it may be interpreted as a plea for rule by an elite. 
On the contrary, it is in line with an insight of early 
American statesmanship that only an enlightened 
electorate could perpetuate a democratic government. 
And the enlightenment must be of the spirit as well 
as of the mind. Perhaps we should soft-pedal the 
size of the popular vote until it reflects a greater 
loyalty to the community as a whole. We correctly 
insist that the right to vote shall never be denied a 
citizen who is eligible under the law, but the pres- 
sure to use the franchise had better come from with- 
in than from without.—F. E. J. 


Is Gandhi’s Pacifism Christian? 


J. R. CHANDRAN 


| N a world where the language of war is more 
familiar than that of peace, the consideration of a 
topic like Gandhi’s pacifism may not be very pala- 
table. It may sound particularly queer when an In- 
dian dares to present Gandhism in a rather unfavor- 
able light to Christians in the West for most of 
whom Gandhi's ideas have never appealed much. But 
I have in mind those who have taken extreme views 
about Gandhi. In England and in America I have 
met many who not only hold the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi in great esteem, but regard him as the great- 
est example of Christian witness. There is hardly 
any treatise on pacifism which does not refer to 
Gandhi as the outstanding example of the success 
of pacifism. In the literature of the American Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation Gandhian pacifism has a 
prominent place. I have also met responsible Chris- 
tians in the West who are hardly able to distinguish 
Gandhi from a fanatic who roused the masses into 
a political movement. 

Many who regard Gandhian pacifism as an ex- 
ample of Christian witness agree more or less with 
the opinion of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, that Gandhi 
has proved the possibility of the ethic of the Sermon 
on the Mount. But an impartial study of Gandhi's 
life and thought will show that the presuppositions 
behind Gandhi's teachings are quite different from 
those behind the Sermon on the Mount. In any at- 
tempt to evaluate Gandhian ethics in terms of Chris- 
tian insights, a clear distinction must be made be- 


tween his actual teachings, which are definitely based 
on the Hindu religious and metaphysical beliefs, 
and the example of his own life which reflects great 
spiritual depths. A Christian should recognize that 
the principle tenets of Gandhism are based on pre- 
suppositions which are in conflict with the Christian 
revelation. It must also be admitted that the manner 
in which Gandhi lived in obedience to the light he 
had received is a challenge to the Christians who too 
readily make compromises with evil. 

Various factors contributed to the shaping of 
Gandhi’s thought. Because of many inconsistencies 
in his teaching it is not possible to make any syste- 
matic definition of Gandhism without exposing one- 
self to controversy. The inconsistencies do not be- 
long to any particular period. Nor can the inconsis- 
tencies be explained as due to the gradual evolution 
of his ideas from period to period. We can detect 
inconsistencies all through his life. The only expla- 
nation I can see is his tendency to regard different 
religious and philosophical systems as conveying the 
same truth, without regard to mutually incompatible 
ideas. 

Among the major influences in Gandhi's life, those 
worth mentioning were Hinduism, Jainism, Christi- 
anity, the works of Tolstoy, Thoreau, Carlyle, Al- 
bert Schweitzer and others, and the experiences in 
non-violent resistance. But as a substructure to all 
his teaching lie the Hindu and Jain beliefs. Though 
his writings and speeches abound in acknowledg- 
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ments of his indebtedness to the life and teachings 
of Jesus, he never went beyond what the colorless 
Liberal Christian theology would demand, namely 
the ethic of the Sermon on the Mount. He openly 
stated that he was a sandtani, which means an ortho- 
dox Hindu. In illustration he pointed out that he 
believed in Vedas, the Upanishads, Karma and 
transmigration, Varnasrama Dharma (caste), cow 
protection, and the significance of idol-worship. His 
teaching on ahimsa (non-injury), truthfulness, non- 
stealing, non-possession and celibacy reflect a strong 
influence of Jainism. Because of such a substruc- 
ture of Hindu and Jain beliefs we may note the fol- 
lowing areas of conflict between Gandhi’s ideas and 
Christian beliefs. 


1. Gandhi's conception of God. 


Gandhi was known as a man of God and a man of 
prayer. He was in the habit of speaking of God as 
though God was a personal being, keeping personal 
relationship with man and answering prayer. But in 
many of his explicit statements we can detect a 
strong flavor of the monistic teaching of Vedantic 
Hinduism. He openly declared, “ I believe in Advaita 
(non-dualism), I believe in the essential unity of 
man, and for that matter of all that lives.” God, for 
him, is an indefinable mysterious power that pervades 
everything. The soul of each man is the immanence 
of God within him. In this view the idea of creature- 
creator relationship is completely lost. 


Consonant with the Jain belief in the existence of 
an inexorable law of cause and effect in the physical 
and moral realm, Gandhi quite frequently thought 
of God as identical with a law immanent in the uni- 
verse. Even in his teaching on non-injury the em- 
phasis is not so much on the character of a sovereign 
God Who has revealed Himself through suffering 
love as on the assumption that the world is built on 
or sustained by a law of love. Those who follow the 
law of love must necessarily win. 


2. Body-Soul dualism. 


Gandhi did not consistently maintain the dualism 
between body and soul. He was much interested in 
the physical welfare of man. But his thought in gen- 
eral implies a simple dichotomy of body and soul. For 
him the soul was essentially good and was the divine 
part in all creatures, and the body was the cause of 
imperfection. His principal teachings on Satyagraha 
are determined by this distinction of body and soul. 
The body is the seat of weakness and corruption, the 
seat of what Gandhi called “brute-force.” Bv putting 
the body to rigorous discipline soul-force may be re- 
leased. He identified all that was evil with the body 
and all that was good with the soul. He classified 
under brute-force selfishness, hatred, spitefulness, 
and retaliation and said that all these had their 
origin in the flesh. On the other hand, love, non-vio- 
lence, truth, forgiveness, reconciliation, these are the 
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natural qualities of the soul. In Gandhi’s calculation 
body, brute-force, hatred, violence, war, all these 
went inseparably together and their opposites, the 
soul, soul-force, love, non-violence, peace, belonged 
to another inseparable group. He failed to recognize 
adequately the interdependence of the elements in the 
two groups. His dualism is definitely contrary to the 
Biblical insight into the unity of body and soul. The 
notion that by torturing the body one can release 
spiritual energies is contrary to the prophetic faith 
expressed in the words, “.... shall I give . . . the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul.” 


3. The essential goodness of the human soul. 

As pointed out in the last section, for Gandhi sin 
and evil are extraneous to the essential nature of the 
soul. Spiritual powers reside in the soul. When a 
man applies his soul-force there is no limit to the 
power he can command in society. Results follow 
automatically. The virtues of a soul disciplined for 
the exercise of spiritual powers cannot only convert 
the enemy, but even change the nature of brute cre- 
ation. The idea of a cosmic redemption through the 
redemption of individuals is implied in the Pauline 
insight about the “waiting of the whole creation for 
the manifestation of the sons of God.” But, for Paul 
the redemption is the result of divine intervention 
in Christ. For Gandhi the principle of redemption 
is inherent in the world itself, its key being the hu- 
man soul. He believed that the human soul by itself 
was capable of responding to truth, love and good 
will. The discipline of non-violence was to awaken 
the forgotten elemental fragments of moral memo- 
ries and the reliance upon the better self in man. 

It is true that within the orbit of Christian thought 
there have been many who have based their thinking 
on “trust in the goodness of human nature.” Liberal 
Christianity in general emphasizes the goodness of 
man and rejects the orthodox doctrine of sin. Gan- 
dhi was familiar with the thought of Ruskin, Tol- 
stoy, Thoreau, Schweitzer, Holmes, Richard Gregg 
and others and would not have regarded his trust 
in man’s nature as contradictory to the Christian 
faith. But the view that through education and moral 
influence man can overcome evil is a non-Christian 
illusion and is utterly contradictory to the New 
Testament understanding of man. The insight about 
the inner contradiction between what good one would 
like to do and what he actually does, driven by his 
innate natural inclinations, is not peculiar to Paul. 
The clearest expression of it is found in the Gospels. 
When Peter spoke of his determination to follow his 
Master even unto death, Jesus replied, “Truly I say 
to you, this very night, before the cock crows twice, 
you will deny me three times.” 

History is full of evidence for the demonic tyranny 
and cruelty human nature is capable of. As D. R. 
Davies has pointed out, the French Revolution that 
shouted the slogans of equality, liberty, and fra- 





ternity also “laid the foundations for fascism and a 
new slavery, compared to which the despotism of 
Louis XVI was a blessing.” The Marxist hope to 
establish a classless society through the dictatorship 
of the proletariat has led the eastern European coun- 
tries into political tyrannies of unparalleled propor- 
tions. In the place of Ramarajya (Kingdom of God) 
which Gandhi thought would be established in India 
through Satyagraha and political emancipation, he 
saw, before he died, communal hatred and mass mas- 
sacre the dimensions of which few contries have 
witnessed before. 

The Christian understanding of human nature in- 
cludes a doctrine of original sin which seeks to ex- 
press the truth of man’s involvement in universal sin. 
It recognizes first that no social change is possible 
merely by appealing to the moral sense or to the con- 
science of man. In the fallen world some form of 
coercion is inevitable for the prevention of unlimited 
multiplication of evil. In a community where uni- 
form moral response cannot be expected, order can- 
not be maintained without an element of coercion. 
Gandhi equated all coercion with violence and held 
that any order (the State for example) which involved 
violence was to be ultimately abolished. Secondly, the 
Christian view suggests that no social or political 
order on earth can be perfect or beyond criticism. 
Referring to Dr. Niebuhr’s emphasis on the sinful- 
ness of man, Dr. Bennett rightly points out that this 
recognition is sufficient reason to adopt a social pol- 
icy based on radical criticism of every existing order. 
The Gandhian system does not include this principle 
of criticism. Satyagraha and Varnasrama Dharma 
are treated as though they were beyond criticism, 
they being regarded as institutions capable of com- 
municating perfect love. 


4. Gandhi's attitude to the Machine and man-made 
institutions. 


We can appreciate Gandhi’s condemnation of the 
evils associated with the industrial civilization. But 
he held also that evil is inherent in the machine and 
man-made institutions. A non-violent civilization 
cannot grow up on a big industrial system. In 1940, 
when Pundit Nehru strongly adocated industriali- 
zation on the ground that if it is socialized it will be 
free from exploitation, Gandhi held that no amount 
of socialization will eradicate the evils which are in- 
herent in the machine and in the industries. Instead 
of saying that without selfish exploitation the ma- 
chine could be used as a blessing for man, he said 
that if man learned to live without selfishness he 
could be contented with a simple village life and the 
big machinery of modern civilization was unneces- 
sary. 

5. Gandhi's estimate of the human person. 


The Christian conception of man as a sinner is 
closely related or dependent on the understanding of 


the significance of his freedom and responsibility, be- 
ing created in the image of God. Man is a person 
with the power of individuality, self-determination 
and self-transcendence. For Gandhi, apart from the 
possibility of a closer communion with God, the hu- 
man soul had no superiority over the souls of the 
lower animals. The individuality of the human per- 
son is lost and in its place we have hardly anything 
more than the Vedantic conception of an atman shar- 
ing in an universal divine substance. Though he 
often spoke of the dignity of the human person, he 
did not accept any intrinsic difference between a hu- 
man person and an animal. “To my mind,” he said, 
“the life of a lamb is no less precious than that of a 
human being. I should be unwilling to take the life 
of a lamb for the sake of the human body.” He un- 
derstood the worth of man in terms of the general 
sacredness of all life rather than in terms of the 
concept of personality. For him cow-protection is 
the symbol both of man’s essential unity with all 
animal existence and his responsibility to recognize 
the sacredness of all life. As a consequence he final- 
ly subordinates the individual absolutely to an im- 
personal principle of non-violence. In his treatment 
of the place of sex in human life, he makes man the 
mere instrument of nature in the process of procrea- 
tion and prohibits sexual union even within married 
life except for the purpose of the propagation of the 
race. His insistence on the ascetic withdrawal from 
the complexities of the machine age amounts to the 
denial of man’s freedom and individuality. The 
Christian answer would be that in his freedom and 
creativity man will continue to create new patterns 
of expressing truth in art and invent new machines 
to help him conquer his dependence on nature and 
the drudgery of labor. As his creativity progresses 
he should, however, also evolve new structures of 
justice so that his freedom will not be destroyed but 
preserved. 


6. Gandhi's inadequate understanding of the prob- 
lem of power. 


Gandhi makes an absolute moral distinction be- 
tween Satyagraha resistance and violence, denying 
that Satyagraha involves any violence. But as Dr. 
Niebuhr has pointed out, the distinction between vio- 
lence and non-violent resistance is never an absolute 
one. The distinction is based on the faulty evalua- 
tion of the physical as evil and the spiritual as good. 
Gandhi failed to realize that Satyagraha resistance 
also caused loss of life and property, though not to the 
same extent as war. There was nothing in the Satya- 
graha technique to prevent the suffering of the inno- 
cent caused by the application of the program of civil 
disobedience, boycott of foreign and machine-made 
goods and industrial strikes. As Richard Gregg ad- 
mits in his book, The Power of Non-Violence, an 
element of power and strategy are involved in the 
application of Satyagraha. The results produced by 
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Satyagraha resistance were due to a large extent to 
the element of power, coercion and political strategy 
implied in the technique rather than to the moral 
conversion effected by it. Gandhi failed to admit 
this. 


There is also another fundamental error in Gan- 
dhi’s argument. First he argued that the reconcilia- 
tion and compromise possible in personal relation- 
ships between individuals must be possible for groups 
also, the only requirement being the presence of suf- 
fering love. Secondly, he proceeded to the view that 
the method applied by a small disciplined group in a 
limited context can be equally successfully applied 
by a whole nation against armed aggressors. But 
history gives little evidence to support either of these 
assumptions. As soon as India itself began to face 
violent armed resistance from Communists within 
and raiders in Kashmir, the Government did not see 
any possibility of Satyagraha. Gandhi himself, when 
he was informed of the sending of troops to Kash- 
mir by the Government of India, had no alternative 
to offer. What he said in that context amounted to 
justifying India’s action. 


7. Ahimsa and love. 


It is in his interpretation of ahimsa (non-injury) 
that Gandhi comes nearest to Christianity. It is here 
that he has most transformed an essentially Indian 
concept in the light of his understanding of the New 
Testament. But he did not fully transcend the realm 
of law. In spite of the noblest ideas of self-suffering 
ultimately his conception of ahimsa was in terms of 
a metaphysical conception of truth. For him, truth 
is even more normative than ahimsa. The New 
Testament, both through the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Way of the Cross suggests an ethic of un- 
compromising love. In any situation the only motive 
acceptable to a Christian is the agape motive as re- 
vealed in the Christ. Though love has necessarily to 
be expressed through the various patterns of law and 
justice, it can never be identified with any particular 
system. Every system has to be placed under the 
judgment of love. When love is taken as obedience 
to a law it virtually ceases to be love. Love is the 
spontaneous self-giving for the sake of another. Yet 
the New Testament recognizes the paradoxical char- 
acter of the human situation where love is to be 
spontaneous and at the same time is to be in response 
to a commandment, “Thou shalt love.” Necessi- 
tated by man’s involvement in sin love has to be ex- 
pressed in terms of law and justice. Even after ful- 
filling the best of laws man stands in need of God’s 
forgiveness for having failed to fulfill the Love Com- 
mandment. In Gandhi, on the contrary, there is no 
idea of placing the law of ahimsa under the judg- 
ment of a transcendent love. He is confident that 
he has no motive of violence and therefore thinks 
that he has fulfilled the law of love. His inner voice 
or conscience is the sole judge of the rightness or 
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otherwise of the motive. The Christian point of 
reference is the historically revealed love of Christ 
and not the subjective motivations of individuals. 


While making these criticisms of Gandhian 
thought we can never forget that on many points 
Gandhi’s life is a reminder to Christians of the 
transcendental qualities of love that are to be mani- 
fested in their personal as well as their collective 
life. The following points deserve special mention: 


1. Religion in Politics. 


Gandhi made it a point of utmost importance that 
every major political decision was made only after a 
long period of prayer and meditation. And normal- 
ly, once he arrived at a decision he believed it had 
a divine imperative, and he would not be prepared to 
make any compromise on the issue. When some of 
those very much concerned about his health were talk- 
ing about persuading him not to undertake the fast 
in 1947, one of his closest disciples, Maharani Amrit 
Kaur remarked, “He is a man of God. Once he has 
made a decision nothing can stop him.” For him the 
religious life, the discipline of prayer and the realm 
of social and political responsibility belonged to- 
gether to the same realm of obedience to God. This 
is an attitude which every Christian politician and 
statesman is to possess. 


2. The way of suffering love. 


Christianity is not plainly imitation of the way of 
the Cross. But we cannot imagine a Christian so- 
ciety without the spirit of love and forgiveness and 
the willingness to suffer vicariously on behalf of 
wrong-doers. The example of Gandhi is a great 
challenge to the conscience of Christians who do not 
find it easy to apply the ethic of love in social and 
political relationships. His whole life is marked by 
suffering, sometimes self-inflicted, sometimes in- 
flicted by those in authority, on behalf of others 
whom he wanted to help liberate from race oppres- 
sion, land-lordism, industrial exploitation, unem- 
ployment, communalism and the like. Never for a 
moment did he ask for any personal comfort or jus- 
tice. In him was seen a quality of self-sacrificing 
love which can legitimately be a fruit of the spirit 
in Christians. His attitude was also marked by the 
complete absence of bitterness towards those against 
whom his Satyagraha fight was directed. This made 
it possible for the British to continue friendly rela- 
tionship with the Indians in spite of the bitter years 
of political struggle. 


3. The practice of solidarity with the oppressed. 


Gandhi did not favor any radical and violent 
changes in the social or economic order. When he 
found the influence of the Socialists growing in the 
Congress in 1934, he resigned from active member- 
ship in the Congress. But it can never be forgotten 
that it was he who really brought the Congress and 





its political consciousness to the minds of the common 
people of India. He did this primarily by identifying 
himself with the conditions of the oppressed and 
underprivileged people. One of the motives for in- 
troducing the spinning wheel was to improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the unemployed poor, and his in- 
sistence was to make every one acknowledge his 
solidarity with the suffering masses. Only later he 
interpreted it in terms of religious and metaphysical 
ideas. By his simple dress and living standard, by 
his readiness to do even the meanest kind of work 
such as scavenging, by frequent mingling with the 
poorest people he demonstrated a spirit of brother- 
hood and solidarity in spite of differences in intellec- 
tual capacities or social ranks. His championing the 
cause of the untouchables and the underprivileged 
is quite in tune with one of the characteristics of 
social Christianity which Dr. Bennett describes as 
“the tendency to see the world from the point of 
view of the classes and races that have been most 
oppressed and neglected in the past.” 


4. The technique of non-violent resistance. 


The theological presuppositions of ahimsa have 
been pointed out. It has also been observed that as 
an application of power non-violent resistance is not 
absolutely different from violent resistance. But on 
certain pragmatic considerations Gandhian type of 
resistance may be preferred wherever the opponent 
may be judged to be morally sensitive. The loss of 
life and property involved in a non-violent struggle 
is considerably more than what would follow from 
an armed conflict. It is also to be remembered that 
where non-violent resistance is resorted to bitterness 
and hatred do not mount up, and there is much scope 
for continuing friendly negotiations between the par- 
ties. 

Summing up, it has been the contention of this 
article that only a failure to appreciate the depths 
of the Christian understanding of the human predica- 
ment can lead to a simple baptism of Gandhian 
ethics into Christianity. Both the Christian Gospel 
and facts of history contradict the Gandhian pre- 
suppositions. The example of Gandhi’s love for 
peace and harmony, his capacity to suffer on behalf 
of his fellowmen and country and for a righteous 
cause, his determination to achieve his goal without 
the use of violence, must be a source of inspiration 
and restraint against resorting to violent revolutions 
to effect social and political changes. But Christians 
should also bear in mind the limitations of the ap- 
plication of Gandhian ethics in International crises. 
For a realistic point of view physical violence need 
not necessarily be a greater evil than other forms of 
violence of tyranny. Due to the finiteness and sin- 
fulness of man situations may arise where pragmatic 
considerations will favor an armed conflict. There 
are occasions when the only alternatives before a 


Christian are silent aquiescence of or ineffective pro- 
tests against injustice and a violent conflict. 

Though the church in general has to admit that 
in any concrete situation in political and social con- 
flicts, what is possible is only varying degrees of 
compromise, there should be, within the witness of 
the church, permanent marks reminding the world 
of the absolute demands of God. The preaching of 
the Word and the participation of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, proclaiming the death of the 
Lord till He comes, are the most effective and the 
most universally relevant symbols of the agape re- 
vealed to mankind in Christ. No attempt should be 
made to tone down the absolute demands of Divine 
agape or to offer moral or spiritual justification of 
any compromises. The church should always be con- 
scious of the sinfulness of the compromises and the 
need for Divine pardon, and constantly strive towards 
sharpening the conscience of the people and creating 
a desire among them to achieve higher and higher 
patterns of justice. 


Author in This Issue 


J. R. Chandran is a Professor at United Theological 
College, Bangalore, India. 


Will You Help? 


For some years our readers have generously con- 
tributed to a subscription fund for foreign subscribers. 
Through this fund we have sent Christianity and Crisis 
to many ecumenical leaders in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Their appreciation of the magazine is manifest in such 
responses as the following: 


FROM GERMANY: “Your magazine is read not 
only by myself but also by the condidates of the West- 
phalian Theological Seminary and we are thankful for 
this sign of ecumenical contact.” .. . “Christianity and 
Crisis is the American paper I read word by word be- 
cause it gives so much light on so many questions. May 
I therefore ask once again kindly to send it regularly 
to me notwithstanding I cannot pay the fees.” ... “I 
was reading it with a group of friends and sent it to a 
theological seminary in Indonesia. . . .” 


FROM TURKEY: “It is fine to receive Christianity 
and Crisis in this outpost of Democracy. I share the 
pleasure of it with several American and Moslem 
friends... .” 


FROM AFRICA: “Thank you for generous contribu- 
tions so that we in Nigeria can enjoy the privilege of 
reading your excellent journal... . I say ‘we’ for I 
have been passing on my copies of the journal to my 
friends who have become interested.” .. . “It is cer- 
tainly a most interesting publication, and will be most 
valuable to us here in South Africa, because it gives 
a fresh and wider viewpoint on many world affairs.” 

The foreign subscription fund is now exhausted. Will 
some of our readers help us to continue it and to renew 
many of the subscriptions now coming due? Checks 
should be sent to the office of Christianity and Crisis, 
537 West 121st St., New York 27, New York. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Agreement Between Catholic Hierarchy in 
Hungary and the Communist Government 


The agreement between the Catholic hierarchy in 
Hungary and the government, which according to Vati- 
can sources, was reached without consultation with 
Rome and without its permission, reveals to what degree 
the state has achieved its ends even with the Catholic 
Church. Protestant leaders have hailed this agreement 
as justifying the previous agreements which Protestant 
denominations reached with the Communist state. 


The Catholic agreement reads as follows: 


“Led by the desire to insure the peaceful dwelling to- 
gether of the State and the Roman Catholic Church and 
thereby to promote the unity, constructive work of the 
Hungarian people and the peaceful development of our 
country, the Government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic and the Bench of Hungarian Catholic Bishops 
entered negotiations and have concluded the following 
Agreement. 


I 


“1. The Bench of Bishops recognizes and, according 
to their duty implicit in citizenship, supports the state 
system and Constitution of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public. The Bishops declare that they will take mea- 
sures, according to the laws of the Church, against 
those ecclesiastical persons who assail the lawful order 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic and the construc- 
tive work of its Government. 

“2. The Bishops’ Bench condemns all subversive ac- 
tivity, of whatever origin, which is directed against 
the state and social order of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. The Bishops declare that they will not per- 
mit that the religious feelings of the believers and the 
Catholic Church be used as political instruments mili- 
tating against the State. 

“3. The Bishops’ Bench calls on the Catholic believ- 
ers that they as citizens and patriots should take part, 
with all their might, in that great work which is being 
carried on by the entire Hungarian people, under the 
leadership of the Government of the People’s Republic, 
with the purpose of realizing the Five Years’ Plan, of 
raising the standard of living, and of establishing social 
justice. The Bishops’ Bench particularly warns the 
clergy not to oppose the movement of agricultural pro- 
ductive cooperatives, since that, as a voluntary associa- 
tion, is based on the ethical principle of human soli- 
darity. 

“4. The Bishops’ Bench supports the peace move- 
ment. The Bishops approve of the efforts made by the 
Government of the Hungarian People’s Republic, for 
the defence of peace, and condemns all warmongering, 
the use of the atomic weapon and therefore regards the 
government which first resorts to the atomic bomb as 
guilty of the crime against humanity. 


II 


“1. The Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public, in terms of the Constitution of the People’s Re- 
public, guarantees to the Catholic believers the full free- 
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dom of religion as well as the freedom of functioning to 
the Catholic Church. 

“2. The Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public agrees that eight Catholic Church schools (six 
boys’ and two girls’ schools) be returned to the Catholic 
Church and assents further to the functioning of re- 
ligious orders, men and women, in numbers required for 
the work of teaching in the Catholic Church schools. 

“3. The Government of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public is willing, in the spirit of the agreement already 
concluded with the other religious denominations, to 
provide for the financial needs of the Catholic Church 
in such a manner that, for eighteen years, that is, until 
the Catholic Church will be able to meet her needs out 
of her own resources, the Government will pay an ade- 
quate sum, proportionately decreasing after three and 
then five years, resp., for Catholic Church purposes. 
Within this financial subsidy, the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic will lay particular empha- 
sis on guaranteeing the adequate salary minimum to 
parish priests. 

“To put into effect the provisions of the above Agree- 
ment a mixed commission shall be appointed consisting, 
in equal numbers, of the delegates of the Republic’s 
Government and of those of the Bishops’ Bench.” 

—Hungarian Church Press. 


Religious Liberty in Predominantly 
Roman Catholic Countries? 


The Roman Catholic Church has been asked to “take 
a clear stand’”’ on whether she does or does not believe 
in religious liberty for minority church groups in coun- 
tries with a predominantly Roman Catholic population. 

The call was issued by delegates from 19 Protestant 
churches in Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, and Switz- 
erland, at a special conference convened by the Depart- 
ment of Interchurch Aid of the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Italy... . 

The resolutions of the Conference declare in part: 

The Conference welcomes the resolution on religious 
liberty adopted by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at Toronto in July 1950, affirming 
“its opposition to all practices by which governments, 
churches or other agencies curb the exercise of religious 
freedom” and approving “representation regarding in- 
fringements to governments or to the United Nations 
and to the religious authorities which have jurisdiction 
or influence in the countries concerned.” 

In accordance with this declaration the members of 
the Conference desire to express their fundamental 
solidarity with the Protestant churches of Spain which 
suffer because they are denied the most elementary 
rights of a religious freedom worthy of that name. 


They find that these rights are guaranteed in certain 
articles of the Italian Constitution, but count upon the 
principles established in these articles being made, at 
an early date, the basis of positive legislation in that 
country. 


They register their opposition to the intolerant treat- 
ment accorded to the Protestant churches in Portugal 
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by law as well as in practice, in spite of the statements 
contained in the Constitution. 

They point out that in several nations local adminis- 
tration proceeds in defiance of the principles sanctioned 
by law. 

The members of the Conference are further convinced 
that the question of religious freedom is by no means 
merely a question of legal guarantees, but rather one of 
spiritual attitude, convention and public morality. They 
find that the attitude of Roman Catholics towards Prot- 
estants differs from place to place and from country to 
country. In certain countries, responsible elements are 
to be found among the Catholic clergy who show them- 
selves—in word and deed—to be in favor of complete 
religious freedom. They denounce the use of the power 
of the State—or of any other social or economic organi- 
zation—to curb the liberty of other religious communi- 
ties; they affirm that the certain possession by their 
church of the full truth is no reason for causing it to 
triumph by force; they believe that respect for the hu- 
man personality is not incompatible with their convic- 
tion that they possess the truth, 
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Over against those voices they hear others who have 
authority to speak proclaiming that the Roman Catholic 
Church, as the sole depository of the truth, must claim 
the right to religious freedom for herself alone and 
must ensure that the State does not allow a legal exis- 
tence to anything that she considers as error. 

The members of the Conference, faced with these two 
divergent positions, express their conviction that it is 
exceedingly desirable that the Roman Catholic Church 
take a clear stand in this matter. It is of particular 
importance that she should define her attitude with re- 
spect to the article of religious freedom in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights—Weorild Council of 
Churches. 


Significance of Pope’s 
Opposition to Capitalism 


One of the theologians who was closely associated 
with the drafting of the Amsterdam Assembly report on 
the Church and the Disorder of Society has pointed out 
that the Pope’s recent statenient condemning capitalism 
along with communism is proof that condemnation of 
capitalism does not necessarily mean friendliness to 
communism. 

Professor John C. Bennett of Union Theological 
Seminary made his comment in New York on the basis 
of “Religious News Service” reports of a Vatican 
“pontifical exhortation” of September 26 which at- 
tacked both the “iniquity of communism and the abuses 
of capitalism.” 

In a document entitled Menti Nostrae, the Pope 
warned Roman Catholic priests against “cowardice and 
uncertainty when confronted by that economic system 
which is known as capitalism and the grave conse- 
quences of which the Church has never failed to de- 
nounce.”’ 

The exhortation, Dr. Bennett said, was “in line with 
long-standing Catholic teaching.” The Roman Catholic 
Church has never “accepted capitalism in principle,” 
Dr. Bennett held, and has “gone beyond the Amster- 
dam Assembly statement in criticizing capitalism. 

“Many of the criticisms of the Amsterdam condemna- 
tion of communism and laissez-faire capitalism have im- 
plied that the World Council or individuals responsible 
for the Social Disorder report were friendly to com- 
munism because they criticized laissez-faire capitalism.” 

Dr. Bennett declared that “the Pope is a good wit- 
ness to the fact that it is possible to be much more 
critical of capitalism than was the Amsterdam state- 
ment without being at all sympathetic to communism.” 
—Ecumenical Press Service, New York. 


Rectors of Czech Seminaries 
Take Loyalty Oath 


Four newly-appointed rectors of State-controlled 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
theological faculties in Czechoslovakia, including Dr. 
Joseph L. Hromadka, dean of Jan Amos Komensky 
Evangelical Theological Faculty, gave formal oaths of 
allegiance at a ceremony in Prague. 

The rectors, who gave their pledges to Zdenek Fier- 
linger, head of the State church office, agreed to “serve 
loyally the people’s democratic regime in building so- 
cialism.”—Religious News Service. 
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